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EXCERPTS AND NOTES 

A Constructive Policy With the Remaining Oregon 
Lands Proposed 

Governor Oswald West in his inaugural message, announced 
a departure from the traditional Oregon custom followed in 
the selection of its indemnity school lands. Instead of waiting 
until a request for a selection is made by an intending pur- 
chaser of a designated tract, the governor proposes to arrange, 
if possible, with the national authorities to take a compact tract 
composed of contiguous sections from the Cascade Forest 
Reservation. The area preferred would comprise the drainage 
basin of some stream with large undeveloped power resources. 
This project of the governor has in view experimental state 
forestry and power administration. 

Oregon is now entitled to some 50,000 acres of these in- 
demnity lands. Should the selection be consummated as pro- 
posed, the care of the lands would naturally be entrusted to 
the students of the state institutions of higher education. This 
is part of the governor's suggestion. 



The Great Memorial Issue of the Daily Oregonian. 

The semi-centennial memorial number of the first issue of 
the daily Oregonian of February 4 makes a noteworthy histori- 
cal document. In it are found many historical papers of per- 
manent value, reprints of early views of Portland and photo- 
graphic reprints of early issues of the Oregonian. The illus- 
trative and printed material of the sixty-four large pages con- 
stitute a veritable doomsday book record of Oregon's present 
development. 

"Lone Tree on Oregon Trail" 

Omaha World-Herald. 

In the early days of Merrick County during the fifties, there 
stood on the north bank of the Platte River south of what is 
now Central City, a giant cottonwood tree. This tree was close 
to the old Oregon trail, and for miles up and down the river 
there was not another tree to be found. Under its spreading 
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branches emigrant trains halted for rest to escape the heat of 
the day under its beneficent shade. It came to be known to 
the early travelers of the plain as the Lone Tree. 

Finally its branches withered and its trunk rotted and the 
old tree fell down, and the spot where it stood was almost for- 
gotten. A short time ago a move was set on foot by the old 
settlers to set up some suitable mark on the spot where the 
Lone Tree stood, and the matter has been taken before the 
county board of supervisors. A marble shaft will be set up. 
On the shaft will be the simple words, "Here stood the old 
Lone Tree on the Oregon Trail." — Reprinted from The Morn- 
ing Oregonian, Monday, January 9, 1911. 



Flax Culture in Early Days. 

The following interesting and valuable item of economic 
history is reprinted from columns of The Morning Oregonian 
of January 17, 1911: 

"I wish to add my personal plea for the culture of flax. The 
whole subject has been ably and enthusiastically discussed in 
the columns of The Oregonian, nor am I qualified to speak 
upon its merits. But I remember that my father, who was a 
practical farmer, raised most satisfactory crops of flax in Polk 
County more than 35 years ago. The fiber was not utilized 
then, but the seed was sold in Salem to Joseph Holman, who 
managed a mill for the expressing of oil. The byproduct of 
oil cake was returned to the grower, and was most valuable 
for feeding young cattle. 

"As there seems no doubt of the exceptional quality of the 
Oregon-grown flax, it is to be hoped the farmers will look 
with favor upon this profitable industry and that flourishing 
linen mills, twine manufactories, etc., will reward those who 
have labored so faithfully for their establishment. 

"Some day the small farmer — if there is one — in Eastern 
Oregon and Washington will consider the cultivation of flax, 
for that section is its habitat. A few years ago I found some 
fine specimens growing wild in the sagebrush, six miles from 
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Walla Walla, and it certainly is not confined to that locality. 
When Lewis and Clark made their great journey more than 
100 years ago, they found the Clatsop Indians using flax or 
hemp fishlines, and were told they obtained it by barter with 
their neighbors, east of the Cascades. 

"These simple, primitive people were wise in gaining secrets 
from Mother Earth and utilized for food and use the plants 
that grew within the confines of their nomadic lives. That 
they understood, in a crude way, the retting and hackling of 
flax and hemp is very clearly proven by examining bags made 
by the Wascos, Klickitats, Warm Springs, Cayuse, Umatillas 
and other tribes. Any good collection of baskets will have 
these. Being much on horseback, nothing could be better 
adapted to their use than these strong, durable, pliable and 
beautifully-woven bags, or pouches. Their love of color and 
beauty wove a decoration, on the flax foundation, of finely split 
corn husk, in its natural tone, or dyed with alder bark or 
copper. 

"Either cultivation of vast areas has destroyed much of the 
native plants, or the degeneracy of their handiwork has made 
it less arduous to use the Boston man's cheap twine. The 
delicate blue of the lovely flax 'blushes unseen' in the gray 
waste of sagebrush, and the sturdy hemp by the creeks is 
ungarnered. Lucky is the possessor of the finely wrought and 
enduring pouches. Some day it will grow again, more vigor- 
ous and abundant, under intelligent cultivation. 

"Farming methods are too advanced for enlightened men to 

waste time and labor with unsatisfactory crops — if other things 

make profitable returns, then let us consider them. 

"HARRIET M'ARTHUR." 

(NOTE. — Flaxseed was brought across the plains to Oregon 
from Indiana in 1844 by James Johnson and planted near Lafayette, 
Yamhill County, the following year, and it grew well. The fiber 
was prepared and woven into towels and other articles for domes- 
tic use in the winter of 1845-46 by Mrs. Juliet Johnson on a loom 
made by her husband. John Killin, a pioneer of 1845, raised flax 
on his farm in Clackamas County, a few miles east of Hubbard, 
and his wife made towels and bedticks out of the fiber prior to 
1860. A towel made by Mrs. Killin is in the possession of the 
Oregon Historical Society. — George H. Himes.) 
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The Oldest Seedling Apple Tree in the Pacific 
Northwest 

The present intense interest in the development of the apple 
growing industry in the Pacific Northwest tends to invest the 
oldest apple trees of this region with something of a halo. The 
tender care with which the now historic tree in the reserva- 
tion at Vancouver, Washington, will be fostered is but an 
admirable instance of the correct — the ever-enhancing worth 
of memorials. 

The romantic story associated with the bearing of the seeds 
for the Vancouver apple trees from London to the Columbia 
lends a charm to this lone survivor ; but if our interest is in the 
lineal ancestry of a great and growing industry ought we 
not to erect a monument about half a mile north of Milwaukie 
to the memory of Henderson Luelling where he and his son 
Alfred planted the seven hundred or more grafted fruit trees 
known as the "Traveling Nursery," which they brought across 
the plains from Henry County, Iowa, in 1847? 

The story of the identification of the Vancouver tree as it 
appeared in The Morning Oregonian of January 22, 1911, is 
as follows: 

"Vancouver Barracks, Wash., Jan. 21. — The discovery this 
week of the oldest apple tree in the Northwest, which has borne 
fruit for more than eighty years, has aroused much interest, 
and hundreds have visited the post just to see the tree with a 
remarkable record. 

"Colonel George K. McGunnegle, commander of the post, 
as soon as he was convinced by A. A. Quarnberg, district fruit 
inspector, that this tree was planted eighty-five years ago, gave 
orders to have it preserved. A suitable fence around the base 
of the tree will be built, and a stone monument, with a short 
history of its remarkable record, will be placed in the en- 
closure. Relic hunters who desire a piece of the tree will be 
severely punished if caught marring the oldest inhabitant of 
any apple orchard in the Northwest. 
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"The fact that this tree, after eighty years of bearing, should 
bear fruit each year, is regarded as of the utmost importance 
to the apple-raising industry in the Northwest. 

"This tree is located in the southwest corner of the reserva- 
tion, in front of the chief commissary's office. So little was 
thought of the scrubby-looking relic of bygone days that it 
was used to anchor a guy wire to. This has been removed. 

"The tree is sixteen inches in diameter and about twenty feet 
high." 

(NOTE. — Mrs. Narcissa Prentiss Whitman, one of the two first 
American women to cross the plains to Oregon, arrived at the 
Hudson's Bay Company's Fort Vancouver on September 12, 1836, 
and her husband, Dr. Marcus Whitman, and her traveling com- 
panions — Rev. Henry H. Spalding, Mrs. Eliza Hart Spalding and 
William H. Gray — were entertained by Dr. John McLoughlin, Chief 
Factor of the Hudson's Bay Company. Mrs. Whitman, in her 
diary under the date above mentioned, made the following entry: 

"What a delightful place this is; what a contrast to the rough, 
barren sand plains through which we have so recently passed. 
Here we find fruit of every description — apples, peaches, grapes, 
pears, plums, and fig trees in abundance; also cucumbers, melons, 
beans, peas, beets, cabbage, tomatoes, and every kind of vegetable, 
too numerous to be mentioned. Every part is very neat and taste- 
fully arranged, with fine walks, lined on each side with strawberry 
vines. At the opposite end of the garden is a good summer house 
covered with grape vines. Here I must mention the origin of these 
grapes and apples. A gentleman, twelve years ago, while at a 
party in London, put the seeds of the grapes and apples which he 
ate into his vest pocket; soon afterwards he took a voyage to this 
country and left them here, and now they are greatly multiplied." — 
George H. Himes.) 

Two Eminent Oregonians Die. 

General Owen Summers, who died on January 21, will have 
a prominent and honored place in Oregon's military annals. 
When a mere youth he joined the northern army as a cavalry- 
man from Illinois. He was lieutenant-colonel of the First In- 
fantry, Oregon National Guard, at the opening of the War 
with Spain. He was made colonel of the Oregon regiment 
when it volunteered to go into the field and served with such 
distinction throughout the campaign in the Philippines as to 
win the recognition of the president and promotion to the rank 
of brigadier-general. 
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THe death of ex-Governor William P. Lord on February 7, 
closed the career of a faithful and able publicist. He graduated 
from Fairfield College in 1860 and enlisted as captain of a 
Delaware company and rose to the rank of major. After the 
close of the war he took up the study of law and completed 
the course at the Albany Law College. He again joined the 
army and came to the Pacific Coast as a member of the Second 
Artillery of the regular army. He resigned and opened a law 
office in Salem in 1868. Elected to the state senate, he served 
only two years, as he was promoted to the office of justice of 
the supreme court of Oregon in 1880. He was re-elected in 
1882 and again in 1888. He became governor in 1895. At the 
close of his term in 1899 he was appointed minister to Argen- 
tine Republic. He returned to Oregon in 1905, during the 
later years of his life compiling the Oregon Code of 1911. 



